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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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( Continued.) 


“In this state of mind,” continued 
he unfortunate girl, “ scarcely able to 
see, and without food, I sat—if I may 
use the expression——till I swooned into 
sleep. How long I lay there, I do not 
know. I dreamed I was restored to all 
my former splendour ; but, good Hea- 
ven! Never shall J forget the emotions 
I felt when I waked to utter darkness. 
I screamed with horror; fell on my 
knees; prayed for mercy; wished for 
death ; and had not a violent flood of 
tears relieved me, God only knows whe- 
ther I could long have supported the 
desperate conflicts of my mind. I sat 
crying and sobbing for about three 
hours, jinsensible of the craving of hun- 
ger, and parching of thirst; when a fe- 






™ male voice roused me to recollection, 


by enquiring what was the matter with 
me. I said I was blind, and had no 
home. ‘Come with me, child,” said 
the enquirer; and, taking my hand, led 
me away. In about half an hour we 
entered a house; and, going up three 
pair of stairs, I understood from my 
companion, who was an old woman, 
that it was her lodging, and might be 
mine, if I would help to earn the rent. 
I promised to do any work I was ca- 
pable of : she told me I need not work ; 
she would put me in an easier method, 
by which I might get .a great deal of 
money, and make it comfortable for us 
both. This was, to ask alms in the 
street eyery day ; and, having no alter- 
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native, I consented, In he morning 
she took me to some well frequented 
street; and putting me in such a situa- 
tion as I could be left in with safety— 
leaving generally bread enough with me 
for two scanty meals, and seme small- 
beer in a tin bottle—did not return for 
me till dusk. 

“In this manner I have passed the 
last six weeks, sometimes I got three 
or four shillings a day ; at others, not. 
above one shilling: and, sometimes 
nothing at all. The old woman always 
used to increase or lessen my daily al- 
lowance in proportion to my gains: and 
when I came home with little or no- 
thing, used to abuse me very much in- 
deed. I had been particularly unfor- 
tunate this last week : and, having yes- 
terday lost the tin bottle, she swore this 
morning if I did not produce her some- 
thing at night, she would leave me to 
shift again for myself. I was extreme- 
ly terrified; for bad as my situation 
was, it was heaven, to the idea of being 
turned again into the street, incapable 
of helping myself. And this occasion- 
ed my great joy, Sir, at receiving your 
bounty, for I had not a farthing ;. ne#- 
ther have I eaten any thing till this 
generous woman move it me.” | 

Here she concluded her story. Harry 
then told her he would procure some 
means of provision for her; and, de- 
siring the- nurse to let her have eve 
thing necessary at his charge, left the 
house, and it being near dark, returned 
to the spot where he first saw her, 
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and watched for the coming of the old 
woman. He did not wait long; for see- 
ing one walking about, who by her man- 
ners he concluded was her, ke taxed her 
with his suspicions: her confusion be- 
trayed her ; and he threatened to charge 
a constable with her, unless she confess- 
ed all she knew concerning Sophy, 
promising a reward if she told the truth. 
She gave him a similar account of find- 
ing Miss Lefevre in the field to that he 
previously heard ; and mentioned many 
sad circumstances of her life, gathered 
from her own mouth, which perfectly 
agreed with the relation just gone over. 
Harry, satisfied of the girl’s veracity, 
gave the old woman.a crown, and, has- 
tening home, imparted the whole to his 
worthy father: soliciting at the same 
time, his patronage for. the subject of 
his story. Mr. Noble heard him with 
great satisfaction ; and promised, if the 
report of Mrs. Jones, after a week or 
two of the trial, should be favourable to 
the girl, he would take her into his own 
family. This eventually proved the 
case; and an eminent occulist, being 
consulted. about her eyes, gave it as his 
opinion, that a film only was grown 
over them, which might be removed by 
an operation. He succeeded in the trial, 
and the lovely girl once more beheld 
the light ; but was ordered to wear a 
fillet over her eyes for a few days, and 
to be admitted to the full use of them 

only by degrees. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


a a 


BEAUTY. 


A beautiful woman without internal 
perfections, is like a most sumptuous 
and magnificent piece of furniture in a 
room, in which there are nothing be- 
sides but broken glasses, chairs ahd ta- 
bles, and those of the coarsest materials. 


Nature has undoubtedly distributed her 


bounty with a more impartial hand than 
we are generally willing to allow. 
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pride and affectation : and if she has de. 
‘nied to another every external accom. 
plishment, she has, perhaps, recom- 
pensed that defect by greatness of soul, 
a love of honour, and a union of alt the} 
perfections of female virtue. 
~aitiieer 
For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MARIA. 


Mid storms tempestuous, to the treach’row| 
main, 

The sailor vows, he ne’er will trust again ; 

But should he view the billows calmly glide, 
His vow forgot, he once more tempts the tide. 
The warrior too, his martial ardour o’er, 


hear. 
Flies to the field, and grasps his laurel’d spear. 
To foreign climes the hardy Swiss may roam, 


Resolves to wield his much lov’d arms no more; / 
But should he chance the trumpet’s sounds ty! 


If 
she has given incomparable beauty to 
one woman, she bas, perhaps, lowered 


And ’mid the din of camps, forget his home ;~| 
The minstrel’s hand awakes some well known 


strain, 


And sighing mem’ry seeks that home again. 


And thus Maria thy averted look, 
As cold, as heartless as yon ice bound brook, 


Chills each fond hope this heart before had 


nurs’d, 

And it resolves its slavish chains to burst. 

But should one glance illume that iiquid eye, 

Darting like lightning from the summet’s sky, 

Should some faint smile but tell you smiled be. 

fore, 

Again it owns thy pow’r and rushes to adore. 
G. 


ee 


RETROSPECTION. 


I saw the ray of bright perfection shine ; 
When friendships fervour kind’ling glow serene, 
Blent with the flame of infant love divine. 
For then I scrupled not to join in song, - 
With nimble feet the mazy dance to hail ; 
Pleasure her joys pourtrayed in colours strong, 
And Hope prophetic told a pleasing tale. 

*T was then that sorrow and her sad compeers 
To me were strangers, for I knew not those 
Misguiding, strife begetting jealousies and fears, 

That rack this tortured bosom with their throes. 
*Twas then fond mem’ry in life’s visto viewed 
Joys, iris-tinted, innocent and pure, 
Unlike to those sad pangs which now obtrude 
Upon my bosom’s peace and every bliss ob 


scure. 
——2 +a 
THE CAPTIVE LIBERATED. 
A Fragment. 


“It was the intention of nature to 
have made thee happy in the enjoyment 
of freedora, and the society of kindred 








that gift by the alloy of vanity, folly, 


| beings ; cruel accident has controlled 


Sweet flew the hours when first in Laura’s mien, | 
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this dispensation ; at once depriving thee 
of liberty and social bliss. Be mine the 
heart felt happiness, by an humble agen- 
cy, to fulfil the order of Providence, 
restoring thee to all the entertainments 
of fellowship and freedom.” 

Sweet as forgiveness to the doomed 
and desponding victim, seemed the 
words of this well known angel voice 
to my soul: they were the accents of 
mercy breathed in tenderness and love, 
and addressed by the amiable Maria to 
a feathered songster, her little captive. 

“« Yes impatient flutterer,” continued 
the lovely moralist, “ charming as is thy 
song which salutes the morning, and 
calls me from my forgetfulness ; grate- 
ful as is the expression of thy hovering 













































wm wings, whilst I supply thee with food ; 
yet, more pleasing will be the reflection 
to have given thee freedom, and more 
grateful the joy to have restored thee 

half tothe wish of friendship or the fond 
expectation of more anxious love.” 

Go, pretty warbler, wing thy happy flight 

Ys To scenes of social joy, and fond delight ; 

be. Where friendship’s sacred song shall hail thy wish 

return 

e: And. love’s pure flame with highest radiance 

5. burn. 

Should surly winter, in an angry mood, 

Refuse thee shelter, or deny thee food, 

Return, sweet Robin, here my fost’ring care 
nien, Shall find thee shelter, and thy food prepare. 
ene, nese cae 

FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 

; Tho’ keen is the sorrow and sad is the tear, 
‘ong, From the scene of our joys when we part ; 
_ And turn a last look on the friends who are dear, 
ers Or the still dearer girl of our heart. 
ose Yet oh ! what a desert the bosom.must prove, 
fears, @} That knews not the feelings of friendship and 
roes. love ! 

ed The dew drop of night tho’ in darkness it flies, 

Gives a gem to the lustre of morn ; 
et And so in our griefs, sensibilities sigh, 
Ss 0 





The heart whence it springs can adorn. 
Yet oh! what a desert the bosom must prove, 


ba knows not the feelings of friendship and 
ove, 
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SONG. 


The hours have fied the days have past, 
And yet my Henry comes not here ; 
Again veil of night is cast, 
And Luna speeds her quick career. 
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Each sun has beamed tosink again, 
Its warmth unheeded to bestow, 
White Henry ploughs the briny main, 

ess of a lovers woe. 





A garden, were the rose disdained, 
Would be a barren, dreary spot : 
The fount had better ne’er been framed, 
Were waters liquid stream forgot. 
Thus nature’s charms no joys can give, 
Without my Henry’s playful smile ; 
It’s but existence thus to live, 
Enduring for a transient while. 
Then hasten on with quickened pace, 


And homeward urge thy distant way ; 








Earth’s wilds and sea’s expanse retrace, 
Affection knows not slow delay. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

View that venerable man ; a few locks 
silvered o’er with age, scantily shade 
his brow. The furrows which mark 
his pallid cheek, indicate that he has 
drank deep of the cup of sorrow ; while 
an air of content, and placid, calm re- 
flection, seeming to look back to past 
times, illumines his countenance with a 
mild and gentle lustre. A manly youth 
supports his steps—watches with filial 





























fondness, his varying face—ministers to 
every want—anticipates and gratifies 
every wish: he listens with insatiate 
appetite to the lessons of wisdom, and 
repays them by the attentions of un- 
wearied duty.—The activity of youth 
supplies the feebleness of age ; the pru- 
dence of experience, calms the impetu- 
osity of juvenile ardour. This specta- 
cle, so delightful to the heart, on which 
we gaze with rapture, and imagine our- 
selves transported to the times of pa- 
triarchal simplicity, is the effect, bene- 
volence, of your exertions. Your pro- 
tecting hand raised that old man from 
the bed of sickness and of poverty, gave 
to him life and health and contentment ; 
and to his offspring, who now by his 
virtues repays your cares, extended the 
salutary influence of education, implant- 
ed in his youthful mind the doctrines. 
of religion and morality, and raised him 
to live a solace to the author of his 
being. 

Behold that smiling infant; now it 
imbibes from its mother’s breast the 
stream of li‘c, and now extends its little 
arms to encircle the neck of the only 
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being it has learned to love. _The de- 
lighted parent bends over her beloved 
babe, and presses it with convulsive 
fondness to her bosom ; a tear steals 
down her cheek, but is chased away by 
a half formed smile, which for an instant 
plays round her mouth, then disappears. 
That tear was a tribute of grief for the 
loss of a kind and faithfui partner, who 
left her to a cold, unpitying word, poor 
and friendless ; that half formed smi/e is 
one of gratitude, benevolence to you.— 
You found her, heart broken, deserted ; 
looking for relief to that grave which 
had scarcely grown cold over the form 
of her husband. You administered the 
grateful balm of pity and consolation. 
You recailed her to life by pointing to 
the wasting form of her infant. You gave 
her the means of support, and by appeal- 
ing to maternal ténderness, the motive 
to live. And now as each twilight veils 
her humble dwelling, she offers to Hea- 
ven for you, the widow’s prayer, and 
bestows on you the widow’s blessing. 


—_ 
LOVE. 


( Continued.) 


The disciples of romance are a more amusing 
species of love struck damsels. Every man is with 


them a ‘ Valancourt’ or a ‘Theodore,’ and the || 


world seems, to these enamoured novel readers, 
a scene full of venerable abbeys and moonlight 
landscapes ; the occurrences consist of pathetic 
difficulties and dangers, and the ulterior progress 
of life, is an endless succession of rapturous pro- 
testations and enterchanging endearments. Toa 
young lady thus endowed, an act of civility by a 

ntleman is a profession of deep attachment, 
which the diffidence of timid reverentiai love could 
not venture openly to disclose. In common chari- 
ty to a swain so deeply enamoured, the indulgent 
heroine assists him with a few theatric senti- 
ments, and in half an hour the romance becomes 
realized. A sigh, to be sure, will escape for 
some neat, lovely cottage, in a sequestered spot ; 
some larks to sing in the morning, and some 
lambs to bleat in the evening, a moon that will 
shine every night, and a lute that will perform 
without a touch. Another description of female 
lovers, consists of those, who, baving passed their 
climateric, endeavour to rival the ease and gaie- 
ty, as well as the attire of happy seventeen. But 
though the smiles that have beeh manufactured 
at the mirror, are so liberally bestowed, the dan- 
cing master’s fifth position so naturally display 
ed, the voice so interestingly enperte the eyes 
so Jovingly rolling, yet very few are disposed to 
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of any kind is silly and rediculous, and will ine- 
vitably incur derision and contempt ; nor will the 
well regulated airs of any female proficient in 
the art of blandishment escape the general fate of 
those who assume manners to which they are not 
entitled. 

That passion which alone deserves the name of 
love, is admiration fonnded upon respect and es- 
teem, and cherished by youthful ardour until it 
reaches enthusiasm. Attachment thus formed, 
demands reverence and sympathy ; it is the le- 
gitimate tribute to real excellence, and does equal 
honour to those by whom it is felt as to those up- 
on whom it is conferred. But when this com- 
mendation shall be read by early minds, let it be 
accompanied by the solemn admonition that the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the subject must 
eventually characterize the passion. Useful and 
salutary inferences arise from these considera- 
tions. But the most important of them are these : 
first, that the persons who entertain the passion 
should be conscious that such a state of mind is 
consistent with their age and general concurrent 
circumstances; the second is, that the object up- 
on whom the distinction is conferred be really de- 
serving, not in dress or complexion, but in true 
intrinsic merit, of the highest compliment which 
one living creature can bestow upon another. 


Cees RI 


NOVELTY. 
Haply possessed of each terrestrial thing, 
‘hat gives a virtuous bosom calm content, 
Yet is thy ever restless mind intent 
On something unenjoyed. Oh! do not fling 
With scorn, tranquillity and health away, 
For joys luxurious and follies gay. 
Why should thy fancy, ever on the wing, 
Seek new delights, thy sickly breast t’amuse, 
Oft unsubstantial as Arachne’s webs, 
Brief as the rainbow’s heav’nly tinctur’d hours ; 
When lo! how rapidly life’s current ebbs. 
Ah! pause—such pleasures are beneath thy care, 
Nor waste time’s precious hours in quest of Bau. 
ble’s rare. 
am 


TO A FEMALE FRIEND, 


May life’s choicest blessings await my fair friend? 
npolluted by sickness or care ! 

May sweet cheering hope to the future extend, 
And the prospect still brighter appear. 

And oh! when old time shall the temple deface, 
May the mind remain firm and serene ! 

In pleasing remembrance past moments retrace, 
And reflection enliven the scene. 


EB 


PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor. 








(7 THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. "he terms | 
of Subscription are. thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
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